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spot. The whole tract of land here is, in reality, | under such various circumstances, and during such 
a group of islands which extend from a little be-}a lengthened period, are minutely detailed and 
low Villa Nova to the mouth of the Madiera, a| very entertaining—nor were all these explorations 
distance of one-hundred and eighty miles; the 
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: ia effected without adventures. Whenon the Cupari 
‘ aaa te ae eacameened breadth of this island and lacustrine district vary-|a tributary to the Tapajos, a Sucuruju (the Todian 
: JOHN RICHARDSON, ing from ten to twenty miles. The country bor-/name for the anaconda, or great water-serpent, 
y 116 . dering these interior waters is said to be extremely|Eunectes murinus) robbed the hen-coop in the 
h oe NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, | fortile and not insalubrious, the broad lakes hav-|boat. Some days afterwards, the young men be- 
d PHILADELPHIA. ing clear waters and sandy shores. They abound /longing to the different sitios agreed together to 
; in fish and turtle, and swarm with wild-fowl. The}go in search for the serpent, which had committed 
e woods, unfortunately, abound in ticks, as in red}many other depredations. It was found after a 
e Postage, when paid quarterly in advance, five cents. |acari in other places, which mount to the tips of|long search, sunning itself on a log at the mouth 

——————- : - ——— —j|blades of grass, and attach themselves to the|of a muddy rivulet, and was despatched with har- 
: From “The New Monthly Magazine.” |clothes of passers-by. H. Bates says it occupied|poons. It was not a large one, only eighteen feet 
ir The Primeval Forests of the Amazons. him a full hour daily to pick them off his flesh|nine inches in length, but it had a most hideous 
“1 (Concluded from page 36.) after his diurnal rambles. The Urubu vultures|appearance, owing to its being very broad in the 
at H. Bates started from Obydos in a trader’s boat,|were another annoyance. They are so bold that|middle and tapering abruptly at both ends. 
ly passing on his way numerous houses, each sur-|if the kitchen was left unguarded fora moment,| At Ega, H. Bates relates, a large anaconda was 
° rounded by its grove of cacao-trees. A cacao-tree|they walked in and lifted the lids of the sauce-|near making a meal of a young lad about ten years 
a costs about sixpence, and one family manages its|}pans with their beaks to rob them of their con-/of age. The father and his son went one day in 
ve own small plantation of ten to fifteen thousand|tents. They also follow the fishermen to the|their montaria a few miles up the Teffé, to gather 

i- trees. The life of these cacao cultivators is plea-|lakes, where they gorge themselves with the offal] wild fruit; landing on a sloping, sandy shore, 
In sant: the work is all done under the shade, and |of the fisheries. Kept in their proper places, they|where the boy was left to mind the canoe whilst 
’ occupies only a few weeks in the year. But the|are manifestly useful scavengers. The butterflies|the man entered the forest. The beaches of the 

people are poor, for they have no gardens, orchards, | were at once colossal and most beautiful, and our} Teffé form groves of wild guava and myrtle-trees 
ns or domestic animals, and they live on fish and|naturalist describes it as a grand sight to see themjand during most months of the year are partly 
per farinha. At night-time the boat generally lay to,|by twos and threes floating at a great height in|overflown by the river. Whilst the boy was play- 

and dinner was also cooked ashore, either in ajthe still air of a tropical morning. . ing in the water under the shade of these trees, a 
rk shady nook of the forest or at the house of some} A next stay of ten days was made at a village|huge reptile of this species stealthily wound its 
25. settler. The mornings were cool and pleasant,|where a line of clay cliffs diverts the course of the|coils around him, unperceived till it was too late 
ing but by evening the heat would grow intolerable ;|river. At a festival here, the meal consisted of a/to escape. His cries brought his father quickly 
ow later, however, the hours were delicious. The|large boiled pirarucu—a manatee, or river cow—}to the rescue, and he rushed forward, and seizing 
. hammocks were swung on deck, and they went to|which had been harpooned for the purpose in the|the anaconda boldly by the head, tore its jaws 
on, sleep amid a perpetual chorus of animals, among|morning. H. Bates describes the meat as having|asunder. ‘There appears to be no doubt that this 
0% whom the chief performers were the howling mon-|the taste of very coarse pork ; but the fat, which | formidable serpent grows to an enormous bulk, and 
60. keys. Their frightful, unearthly roar deepened lies in thick layers, is of a greenish colour, and of|lives to a great age, for H. Bates heard of speci- 
and the feeling of solitude which crept on as darkness|a disagreeable, fishy flavour. The manatee, or}mens having been killed which measured forty- 

closed around them. Soon after, the fireflies came |“ vacca marina,” as it is also called, is one of the|two feet in length. The natives of the Amazons 
forth and flitted about the trees. As night ad-|few objects which excite the dull wonder and curi-|country universally believe in the existence of a 

s. i vanced, all became silent in the forest, save the]}osity of the Indians, notwithstanding that it is}monster water-serpent, said to be many score 
. occasional hooting of tree-frogs, or the monotonous|very common. ‘The fact of its suckling its young |fathoms in length, which appears successively in 
i of chirping of wood-crickets and grasshoppers. Now|at the breast, although an aquatic animal, seems} different parts of the river. They call it the Mai 

and then they came -to large islands with sand-|to strike them as something very strange. One|d’agoa—“the mother or spirit of the water.” 

l. banks—open spaces in which the canoe-men take|was killed on the Upper Amazons which was|This fable, which was doubtless suggested by the 

great delight—and hence they generally land at|nearly ten feet in length and nine feet in girth at|occasional appearance of Sucurujus of unusually 
‘ them, spending part of the day in washing and|the broadest part. large size, takes a great variety of forms, and the 
"3 cooking. These sand-banks resembled the sea-| H. Bates did not proceed on his first ascent of|wild legends form the subject of conversation 
shore. Flocks of white gulls were flying overhead,|the Amazons beyond Barra, a large goodly town |amongst old and young, over the wood fires in 

and sandpipers coursed along the edge of the water.|at the junction of the Rio Negro, and which is|lonely settlements. 
These birds must have adopted fluviatile habits|now the principal station for the lines of steamers} One day that H. Bates was entomologizing alone 

e on like the tern on the Nile and Euphrates. In this]}which were established in 1853—a steamer run-/and unarmed, in a dry ygapo, where the trees 

peculiarity they are analogous to the dolphins and| ning once a fortnight between Para and Bara, and|were rather wide apart and the ground coated to 

5 porpoises, which in so vast a stream as the Ama-|a bi-monthly one plying between the latter place|the depth of eight or ten inches with dead leaves, 

all zons are, as we have seen, no longer marine, but|and Nanta, in the Peruvian territory. On a second|he was near coming into collision with a boa-con- 

\LEN, purely fluviatile creations. There were also plenty|exeursion, H. Bates left Barra for Ega, the first|strictor. He had just entered a little thicket to 

of rarer birds, ibises, unicorn-birds, that bray like}town of any importance on the Solimoens, while|capture an insect, and was pinning it, when he 

a jackass, barbets, or pig-birds, and others. — Wallace explored the Rio Negro. The distance | was startled by a rushing noise. He looked up to 

An elevated wooded promontory constitutes the|is nearly four hundred miles, which he accom-|the sky thinking a squall was coming on, but not 

from boundary between the provinces of Para and Ama-| plished in a small cuberta, manned by ten stout/, breath of wind stirred in the tree-tops. On step- 

Amy ons. Beyond this the explorers stopped four|Cucama Indians, in thirty-five days. On this|ping out of the bushes, he met face to face a huge 

from days at the village of Villa Nova. There werc|occasion he spent twelve months in the upper|serpent coming down a slope, and making the dry 

ideos pools here, in which grew the Victoria water-lily,|region of the Amazons. He revisited the same|twigs crack and fly with his weight as he moved 

2 and which swarmed with water-fowl, snowy egrets, |country in 1855, and devoted three years and alover them. He had frequently met with a smaller 

a striped herons, and gigantic storks. Canary-birds| half to a fuller exploration of its natural produc- boa, the Cutim-boia, in a similar way, and knew 

- and macaws were stirring in the trees. There|tions. This in addition to his residence at San-|from the habits of the family that there was no 


were also hawks and cagles. At a subsequent 


: tarem and the explorations of the 'Tapajos. 
period, H. Bates passed eight months at this lively 


danger, so he stood his ground. On seeing him 
The sketches of life and of the aspects of nature 


the reptile suddenly tarned, and glided at an ac- 
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celerated pace down the path. 
little of the serpentine movement in his course. 
The rapidly-moving and shining body looked like 
a stream of brown liquid flowing over the thick 
bed of fallen leaves, rather than a serpent with 
skin of varied colours. The huge trunk of an up- 
rooted tree lay across the road ; this he glided over 
in his undeviating course, and soon after pene- 
trated a dense swampy thicket, where HH. Bates, 
who had set after him at first, says he did not care 
to follow him. 

Adventures with alligators are not less amusing. 
One day, when out turtle fishing in the pools in 
the neighbourhood of Ega, when the net was 
formed into a circle, and the men had jumped in, 
an alligator was found to be enclosed. ‘ No one,”’ 
H. Bates says, “was alarmed, the only fear ex- 
pressed being that the imprisoned beast would tear 
the net. First, one shouted, ‘I have touched his 
head ;’ then another, ‘ He has scratched my leg.’ 
One of the men, a lanky Miranha, was thrown off 
his balance, and then there was no end to the 
laughter and shouting. At last a youth of about 
fourteen years of age, on my calling to him from 
the bank to do so, seized the reptile by the tail, 
and held him tightly, until, a little resistance 
being overcome, he was able to bring it ashore. 
The net was opened, and the boy slowly dragged 
the dangerous but cowardly beast to land through 
the muddy water, a distance of about one hundred 
yards. Meantime, I had cut a strong pole from a 
tree, and as soon as the alligator was drawn to solid 
ground, gave him a sharp rap with it on the crown 
of his head, which killed him instantly. It was 
a good-sized individual; the jaws being consider- 
able more than a foot long, and fully capable of 
snapping a man’s leg in twain.”’ The species was 
the large cayman, the Jacaréuassu of the Ama- 


zonian Indians (Jacare nigra.) 

At another spot in the same neighbourhood no 
one could descend to bathe without being advanced 
upon by one or other of these hungry monsters. 
There was much offal cast into the river, and this, 


of course, attracted them to the place. “One 
day,” H. Bates relates, “I amused myself by 
taking a basketful of fragments of meat beyond 
the line of ranchos, and drawing the alligators 
towards me by feeding them. They behaved pretty 
much as dogs do when fed; catching the bones I 
threw them in their huge jaws, and coming nearer 
and nearer, showing increased eagerness after every 
morsel. The enormous gape of their mouths, with 
their blood-red lining and long fringes of teeth, 
and the uncouth shape of their bodies, made a 
picture of unsurpassable ugliness. I once or 
twice fired a heavy charge of shot at them, aiming 
at the vulnerable part of their bodies, which is a 
small space situated behind their eyes, but this 
had no other effect than to make them give a 
hoarse grunt and shake themselves; they imme- 
diately afterwards turned to receive another bone 
which [ threw to them.” 
naoniaelliliatbintionnns 

To an enquiry, how in the society of Friends 
it happens that members of this particular class, 
(the rich and the growing rich,) should be excluded 
JSrom membership more than those of any other, 
Thomas Clarkson, one not a member, gives the 
following reply :—In answer to this enquiry, I 
must say, as I have observed before, that Qaakers 
in trade, having as good abilities, and as much 
diligence and integrity as others, will succeed as 
well as others in it; but that, having fewer sources 
of outgoings, their savings will be generally greater. 
Hence they will have before their eyes the sight 
of a greater accumulation of wealth. But in pro- 
portion as such accumulation of substance is be- 
held, the love of it increases. Now while this 


fixed on the Mammon of the world, they allow 
many little inconsistencies in their children to 
escape their reproof. But besides this, as religion 
and the love of the Mammon of the world are at 
variance, they have a less spiritual discernment 
than before. Hence they do not see the same ir- 
regularities in the same light. From this omis- 
sion, then, to check these irregularities on the one 
hand, and from this decay of their spiritual vision 
on the other, their children have greater liberties 
allowed them than others in the same society. 
But as these experience this indulgence, or as 
these admit the customs and fashions of the world, 
they grow more fond of them. Now, as they live 
in towns, the spark that is excited is soon fanned 
into a flame. Fashion and fashionable things, 
which they cannot but see daily before their eyes, 
begin to get the dominion. When they are visited 
by wholesome advisers, they dislike the inter- 
ference. They know they shall be rich. They 
begin to think the discipline of the society a cruel 
restraint. They begin to dislike the society itself; 
and committing irregularities, they are sometimes 
in consequence disowned. But if they should 
escape disownment themselves, they entail it gene- 
rally upon their children. These are brought up 
in a still looser manner than themselves. The 
same process goes on with these as with their pa- 
rents, but in a still higher degree, till a conduct 
utterly inconsistent with the principles of the so- 
ciety occasions them to be separated from it. Thus 
in the same manner as war, according to the old say- 
ing, begets poverty, and poverty peace; so the 
pursuit of trade, with the peculiar habits of the 
society, leads to riches, riches to fashion and li- 
centiousness, and fashion and licentiousness to 
disownment: so that many individuals educate 
their children as if there were to be no Quakers in 
the second generation from themselves. And thus, 
though strictly speaking, irregularities are the 
immediate occasion of these disownments, they are 
ultimately to be attributed to the original and re- 
mote cause as now described. I hope I shall not 
be understood as involving the rich in a promis- 
cuous censure. I know as amiable examples among 
these, and among their children, as among others 
of the society. But we must naturally expect 
more deviations among the rich, number for num- 
ber, than among others.— Clarkson’s Portraiture 
of Quakerism. 
sccenimsillbiltipationns 
From “The Edinburgh Review.” 
The Sources of the Nile. 
(Continued from page 42.) 

Whatever water the rivers of a country may 
pour year by year into the sea, must have been 
derived from it, on the average, within the same 
periods. Now it is clear, from geographical con- 
siderations, that Africa is unfavourably disposed 
to receiving rain-bearing currents from the ocean. 
The existence of the Sahara to the north, and the 
Kaliharra Desert to the south, makes it impossible 
that vapour supplies should reach the interior in a 
straight line from the sea in cither of those direc- 
tions. Again, we have already said that the mon- 
soons blow parallel to the east coast, and we should 
add, that the trade winds blow parallel to the west 
coast; consequently, the vapour that reaches the 
interior must be derived from limited directions, 
and can only be conveyed by the comparatively 
insignificant channel of upper atmospheric cur- 
rents. We consequently find that the vegetation 
of Central Equatorial Africa is, on the whole, not 
so moist arid steaming as that of its coasts, but 
that it is largely characterised by open plains and 
scraggy mimosa trees; and though the flatness of 
large portions of its surface admits of the ready 


There was very|love increases, or while their hearts are unduly|formation of great lakes and reedy plains, there ig 


an absence of that vast amount of suspended vapour 
which would ensue from African temperatures, if 
the air were saturated with moisture. The chief 
cause of the rise of the White Nile must not be 
looked for in the swelling of the Nyanza Lake, 
The rain-fall was found to be too continuous 
throughout the year to make any very marked 
alteration of its level; but south of the level of 
Gondakoro, the division of the rainy and dry sea. 
son begins to be sharply defined. We should 
therefore mainly ascribe the rise of the White 
Nile to the rain-fall north of about 3° N. lat. 
We will now turn from considerations of physi- 


cal geography to the history and character of the. 


races among whom Speke and Grant have been go0 
long familiar. It seems clear to us that in no part 
of Africa do the negroes present so few points of 
interest, as in the country which stretches between 
the lakes Tanganiyka and Nyanza and the eastern 
coast. But on arriving at the three Wahuma 
kingdoms, which enclose the western and north- 
western shores of the latter lake, a remarkable 
state of social and political life arrests the atten. 
tion. Two at least of these Wahuma kingdoms 
have the advantage of being ruled with a firm 
hand, and, as we have already stated, the three 
are governed by a stranger dynasty, of a higher 
race than the people who compose the bulk of 
their respective nations. This is no exceptional 
occurrence in Africa : the great kingdoms of North 
African negroland which now, or formerly, stretch 
in a succession of blocks below the Sahara, from 
the Niger to the Nile, have been for the most part 
founded by alien races. It is hard to overrate 
the value of such a political condition to a negro 
population, who are servile, susceptible, and little 
able to rule themselves. The negro is plastic 
under the influence of a strong, if it be a sympa 
thetic, government, to an extent of which our 
northern experiences can afford no instance. The 
recent growth of national dignity among the 
Italians is a feeble parallel to what may be effect- 
ed, in the same time, by the conversion of a bar- 
barian chief to the Mahometan creed. The im- 
pressionable character of the negroes is such as 
may be seen in a school of European boys, which 
is immediately infected by bad example and neg- 
ligent discipline, and almost as rapidly raised in 
moral tone by the influence of a capable master. 
We Anglo-Saxons stand too far from the negroes, 
socially, morally, and intellectually, to be able to 
influence them like the Arabs, the Tawareks, or 
these Wahumas. 

The eagerness of the African to be led, and his 
incapacity to lead, is such that any able and ener- 
getic man, who can hold his own for a few years, 
appears to have a good chance of founding a king- 
dom and originating new customs and names. 
The political state of the African negroland seethes 
with continual agitation. The Niger countries 
have been known to us little more than forty 
years, yet that short space of time has witnessed 


the introduction of an entirely new race, the Fel- . 


latahs, and the construction of an enormous aggte- 
gate of Fellatah kingdoms, not only on the foun- 
dation of previously existing governments, but 
also by the annexation of barbarian races. So im 
South Africa, the Kaflir tribes of the earlier travel- 
lers have changed their names; they and their 
Hottentot, Negro, and Negroid neighbours dwell 
within largely modified frontiers ; half-caste breeds 
of the Hottentots have flourished and become ab- 
sorbed, while another somewhat adulterated Hot- 
tentot race, the Namaquas, are become the most 
powerful of any native race. 
Africa is known to us so lately, that we have noth- 
ing but recent tradition and circumstantial evl- 
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dence to guide us; these, however, suffice to con-| are busy men in Uganda,) and the superintendents 
firm our assertion. The negroes are continually|of tombs; lastly, the cook. In a lower grade are 
grouping themselves in fresh combinations, to an| juvenile pages to look after the women, and to run 
extent that may remind us of a pack of cards,| upon errands: they are killed if they dare to walk. 
variously dealt over and over again into different| In addition to these is an effective band of musi- 
hands. The story of the Wahuma nations is|cians, who drum, rattle gourds with dry peas inside 
quaint and characteristic ; we will describe that of|them, play flutes, clarionettes, wooden harmo- 
Uganda. niums, and harps, besides others who sing and 

Many generations ago, a great kingdom of ne-| whistle on their fingers. Every person of distine- 
groes, ruled by Wahuma chiefs, was established|tion must constantly attend on his sovereign, or 
in the country now divided among Karagwé,| his estates are liable to be utterly confiscated. He 
Uganda, and Unyora. That portion which bor-| must be decorously dressed in a sort of toga, made 
dered the lake, and is now called Uganda, was|from the pounded bark of the fig-tree, for he is 
considered as the garden of the whole, and the/|fined heavily or killed outright if he exhibits even 
agriculturists who tilled it, were treated as slaves.|a patch of bare leg. What a blessing trousers 
Then a man named Kiméra, himself a Wahuma,| would be to them! These bark cloaks are beauti- 
who was also a great hunter, happened to frequent} fully made, and look like the best corduroy ; they 
for his sport, the Nile near its outflow from the|are worn over robes of small antelope skins sewn 
Nyanza. The negro natives flocked to him in|together with the utmost furrier’s art. Every 
crowds, to share the game he killed, and he be-|courtier’s language must be elegant, and his de- 
came so popular that they ended by making him|portment modelled upon established custom. Even 
their king. They said their own sovereign lived) the king is not free; Wahuma taste exacts that 
far off and was of no use to them. If any one 
sent him a cow as a tributary present, the way to 
his palace was so long that the cow had time to 
have a calf on the road, and the calf had time to 
grow into a cow and to have a calf of its own. 
They were therefore determined to establish a 
separate kingdom. Kiméra became a powerful 
and magnificent king, and formed the Kingdom 
of Uganda. He built himself a vast enclosure of 
large huts, as a palace; he collected an enormous 
harem to fill them. He made highways across the 
country, built boats for war purposes on the lake, 
organized an army, legislated on ceremonies, be- 
haviour, and dress, and superintended hygiene so 
closely, that no house could be built in his coun- 
try without its necessary appendages for cleanli- 
ness. In short, he was a model king, and estab- 
lieched an order of things which has continued to 
the present day, through seven generations of suc- 
cessors, with little change. He was embalmed 
when he died, his memory is venerated, and his 
hunting outfit, the dog and the spear, continue to 
be the armorial insignia of Uganda. 

Kiméra left at his death an enormous progeny, 
to whom his people behaved as ruthlessly as if 
they had been disciples of Carlyle, or as a hive 
of some imaginary species of bees might be sup- 
posed to treat their too numerous royal grubs. 
We do not learn what became ofsthe girls, but the 
boys were sumptuously housed and fed, and when 
they grew up were royally wived; but they were 
strictly watched and kept asunder, lest they should 
intrigue. The most promising youth of the lot 
was elected king; the two proxime accesserunt 
were set aside as a reserve in case of accident, and 
then the people burnt to death, without compune- 
tion, every one of the remaining princes. The 
people have certainly been well ruled under this 
strict system of artificial selection, and the three 
Wahuma kings are every one of them more than 
six feet high. 

Uganda is described as a most surprising coun- 
try, in the order, neatness, civility, and politeness 
of its inhabitants. It would be a pattern even for 

anzibar; but M’tése’s reign is a reign of terror. 
It is an established custom that there should be 
One execution daily. The ceremonies and rules 
of precedence of the Court of Uganda, as in that 
of the other Wahuma courts, are minutely defined, 
and are exacted under penalty of death. The first 
among the dignitaries of State is the lady who had 
the good fortune to have acted as monthly nurse 
to the sovereign’s mother. After this Mrs. Gamp, 
follow the queen’s sister and the king’s barber. 
Then come governors of provinces and naval and 
military commanders ; then the executioners (who 
































































a vigilant lion, by ramping with his legs and turn- 
ing from side to side. When he accepts a present 
from a man, or orders a man a whipping, the 
favoured individual must return thanks for the 
condescending attention, by floundering flat on 
the ground and whining like a happy dog. Levees 
are held on most days in the palace, which is a 
vast enclosure full of life. It occupies the brow 
of a hill, and consists of gigantic grass huts, beau- 
tifully thatched. The ground is strewn with mats 
and with rushes in patterns, and is kept with 
scrupulous care. Half-gorged vultures wheel over 
it, looking out for victims hurried aside to execu- 
tion. The three or four thousand wives of the 
king inhabit the huts and quizzed Speke’s party. 
There is plenty to do at these levees, both in real 
work and in ceremony. Orders are given, punish- 
ments adjudged, presents are received. Military 
commanders bring in the cattle and plunder they 
have taken; artisans bring their chiefs d’auvre ; 
hunters produce rare animals, dead and alive, 
Kimraé, the first king, having established a men- 
agerie. Pages are running about, literally for 
their lives, and the band of drummers and pea- 
gourd rattlers, and artistes whistling on their 
fingers, with the other accompaniments, never 
ceases to play. The king has, however, some 
peace. He sets aside three days a month to at- 
tend to his religious ceremonies. He possesses a 
collection of magic horns, which he arranges and 
contemplates, and thereby communicates with a 
spirit who lives deep in the waters of the Nyanza. 
He also indulges in the interpretation of dreams. 
At other times he makes pilgrimages, dragging 
his wives after him ; on which occasions no com- 
mon man dare look at the royal procession. If 
any peeping Tom be seen, the inevitable pages 
hunt him down and rob him of everything. Oc- 
casionally the king spends a fortnight yachting 


of these occasions. M’tése, the king, is a young 
man of twenty-five, who dresses scrupulously well, 
and uses a pocket-handkerchief. He is a keen 
sportsman, and became a capital shot at flying 
game, under Speke’s tuition. He told Speke that 
Uganda was his garden, and that no one might 
say nay to him. Grant, we may mention, had 
been ill, and remained five months at Karagwé, 
while his colleague had gone forwards to feel the 
way. 
(To be continued.) 





To whom the Saviour’s yoke is easy and His 


on the lake, and Speke was his companion on one | 
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her sufferings and conflicts, expressed herself in 
the following manner a short time previous to her 
death: “It is marvellous in my eyes, and I often 
feel deeply humbled in looking back and recollect- 
ing what I have been carried through; and how 
way has been made for me where there appeared 
to be no way; but as I was given up to do that 
which was required, the mountains were removed, 
the walls of opposition broken down, and I have 
had to acknowledge the truth of our blessed 
Saviour’s declaration, that his yoke is indeed easy 
and his burden light; and all will find it to be so, 
that are given up to serve Him.”—From a Me- 
morial of Hannah Field. 





Undesigned Coincidences. 

These, it has been said, “ involve a test of truth 
which is acknowledged almost instinctively, by the 
human mind, and which every day’s experience 
serves to strengthen and to impress; a test which 
advocates are always glad to seize upon and to 
urge whenever they have it in their power, and 


whenever he walks he should jmitate the gait of judges and juries are not less ready to acknow- 


ledge ; and no one who observes the state of his 
own mind, or that of others, in the reception of evi- 
dence, can shut his eyes to the fact, how much 
more strongly coincidences, which come out acci- 
dentally, and are free from all suspicion of collu- 
sion, prevail in the establishment of a fact, than the 
most exact agreement in the points, which would 
naturally have presented themselves beforehand, 
as prominent features of the story, and necessary 
\to be fitted and shaped by those who were fabri- 
cating a falsehood.” 

A few of these coincidences, gleaned from the 
numerous collection made by Paley and Blunt, will 
|be sufficient to show that the Bible is its own wit- 
| ness 





Thus, in his account of the crucifixion, St. Mat- 
thew tells us that “ the soldiers smote Jesus with 
the palms of their hands,” saying, “ Prophesy unto 
us, thou Christ, who is he that smote thee!” And 
|in this challenge there seems nothing very difficult. 
There is apparently neither force nor meaning in the 
insult, if Christ had the offender before his eyes. 
But when we learn from St. Luke (xxii. 64), “ the 
mob that held Jesus blindfolded him,” before they 
asked him to prophesy who it was that smote him, 
we discover what St. Matthew intended to com- 
municate, namely, that they proposed this test of 
his Divine mission, whether, without the use of 
sight, he could tell who it was that struck him. 

All the evangelists agree in telling that when the 
high priest’s officers came out to arrest Jesus, Peter 
drew a sword aud smote off a servant's ear. And 
lyet both St. Matthew and St. Mark agree in re- 
lating that Christ’s persecutors sought all sorts of 
evidence against him, so as to make out a case be- 
fore the Roman Governor; they could procure 
none. But is it not very strange that when the 
high priest had within his own palace such a strik- 
ing proof of the violent character and dangerous 
designs of these Galileans, he should not have call- 
ed as a witness, his own wounded servant? Had 
we possessed no information beyond the narratives 
of St. Matthew and St. Mark, this would have been 
a flagrant difficulty. You say that the whole 
effort of the priests was to prejudice against Jesus, 
as a seditious and turbulent character; but they 
could substantiate nothing. Why was not this re- 
cent and conclusive witness forthcoming? Espe- 
cially, when Jesus said to Pilate, “ My kingdom is 
not of this world; if my kingdom were of this 
world, then would my servants fight, that I should 
not be delivered to the Jews,” why did none of his 





burden light—Hannah Field in a retrospect of |@ccusers reply, “ Yes, but your servants did fight, 
the duties to which she had been called, and of|a#ad one of them has inflicted a wound on the sacred 
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* 
person of the high priest’s servant?” Now had we|firmations were destroyed, though all the monu- 
possessed no Gospels except these two, we could| ments of antiquity were annihilated, strong in its 
pot have accounted for so strange an oversight on|intrinsic truthfulness, the New Testament would 
the part of the priestly faction. But St. Luke|still hold its lofty place—a tower of self-sustaining 
mentions a circumstance which sufficiently explains |integrity. And though the efforts of enmity were 
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My Dear ——— AND : 


(Continued from page 37.) 


* * * We left Lucerne on day for Schaff- 


it. From his account, we find that as soon as|to succeed as they have signally failed—though|hausen, our route laying through a beautiful coun. 


Peter smote off the ear, Jesus healed it again; and|learned hostility were to undermine its documen- 
by doing this, he effectually disqualified the wound-|tary foundations, and blow up that evidence of 
a servant from appearing as a witness against him.| manuscripts and early versions on which it securely 
The priests were in this dilemma. If next morn-|reposes, so finely do its facts fit into one another, 
ing they produced the servant as proof of the vio-|so strongly are its several portions clamped together, 
lence of Christ and his followers, how could Pilate | and inthe penetration and interfusion through all its 
credit them? That wound was never inflicted over | parts of its ultimate inspiring Authorship, into such 
night, or it could not be healed so soon. Or if, to|a homogeneous structure has it consolidated, that 
explain this latter circumstance, they acknowledge |it would come down again on its own basis, shifted, 
that Christ had instantaneously healed it, they|but nowise scattered. 

would at once have trod on dangerous ground, and| Such a book God has made the Bible, that what- 
would have given Pilate another reason for sus-|ever theories wax popular, or whatever systems 


try all the way, and passing by the town of Zurich, 
which, situated on lake Zurich, makes a ye 

pretty appearance from the railroad ; like a widely 
seattered village among hills, vales and trees, 
We made an excursion the day after reaching 


Schaffhausen to the celebrated falls of the Rhine 
about three miles from this town; were high 

gratified, and thought ourselves thus fully repaid 
for taking the above town in our route to Basle; 
our next place of destination on our way to this 
city. The Rhine, at the falls, is about three hun. 
dred feet wide, the falls varying from forty-five to 


pecting—what he was already very apt to surmise|explode, “the Scriptures cannot be broken.”—|sixty feet in height. They are broken very much 


—the supernatural character of his prisoner. 


H, Tullidge. 
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In St. Matthew (viii. 16), we read that when the 
even was come, they brought unto him many that 
were possessed with devils, and he cast out the 
spirits with his word, and healed all that were 
sick.” But why was it evening when they brought 
to Jesus these demoniacs and sick persons? From 
St. Mark (i. 21, 33), we find it was the Sabbath- 
day, and from St. Luke (xiii. 14), we find that the 
Jews thought it sinful for ‘‘ men to come out and 
be healed on the Sabbath-day.”’ But we also know 
that the Jewish Sabbath ceased at sunset; so that, 
when the evening was come, the people would feei 
no scruple in bringing their afflicted friends to 
Jesus to be healed. But observe how far we have 
to travel before we can complete Matthew’s simple 
statement. He merely mentions that it was in the 
evening Jesus wrought these cures; and had we 
possessed Matthew’s narrative alone, we might 
have laid no particular stress upon the time of 
day. But we go on to Mark, and find that it was 
the Sabbath evening, ‘“‘ when the sun was set.” 
And we goon to Luke, and find, though in a totally 
different connection, that these Jews would have 
thought it very wicked to carry the sick, or to ac- 
cept a cure on the Sabbath. 

Again, the Evangelist, St. John, tells us, (vi. 5), 
that on one occasion, when surrounded by a weary 
multitude, Jesus said, “ whence shall we buy bread 
that these may eat?” and putting this question, he 
addressed himself to Philip. But John hints no 
reason why he should have put this inquiry to 
Philip, rather than to any other Apostle. Luke, 
however, however, mentions (ix. 10), that the 
place was a desert, near to Bethsaida; and John 
himself happens to have mentioned, in the opening 
of his Gospel, (i. 44), that Bethsaida was the city 
of Philip. And laying these three insulated pas- 
sages together, we see how natural it was to put 
the question, “‘ Where is bread to be bought?” to 
one acquainted with the neighbourhood. Had we 
not possessed St. John’s Gospel, we should never 
have known that such a question was asked; and 


Selected. 
LEAD THOU ME ON. 

Send kindly light amid the encircling gloom, 

And lead me on; 
The night is dark, and I am far from home; 

Lead thou me on. 
Keep thou my feet; I do not wish to see 
The distant scene ; one step enough for me. 


I was not always thus; nor prayed that thou 
Shouldst lead me on; 

I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead thou me on. 

I loved day’s dazzling light and spite of fears 

Pride ruled my will—remember not past years. 


So long thy power hath blessed me; surely still 
Thou'lt lead me on 

Through dreary doubt, through pain and sorrow till 
The night is gone; 

And with the morn, those angel faces smile, 

Which I have loved long since, and lost the while. 

+e 
Sclected for “ The Friend.” 
WHEN I AM DEAD. 
FROM THE SPANISH. 


“ Toll not the bell of death for me, 

When I am dead; 

Strew not the flowery wreath o’er me, 
On my cold bed ; 

Let friendship’s sacred sear, 

On my fresh grave appear, 

Gemming with pearls my bier 
When I am dead: 

No dazzling proud array 

Of pageantry display, 
My end to spread. 

Let not the busy crowd be near 
When I am dead, 

Fanning with unfelt sighs my bier, 
Sighs quickly sped! 

Deep let the impression rest 

On some fond, feeling breast, 

Then were my mem’ry blest 
When I[ am dead. 

Let not the day be writ,— 

Love will remember it— 
Untold! unsaid!” 


Researches at Babylon.—A letter from Bag- 
had we not possessed St. Luke’s Gospel, we should|dad, in the Moniteur, says:—‘ The excavations 


never have seen the special propriety of asking it| carried on among the ruins of Babylon, under the 


of Philip. directions of the French consul at Bagdad, have 

Of these latent harmonies of Holy Scripture,| resulted in some interesting discoveries. In the 
Dr. James Hamilton has unanswerably said: ‘* It} Nimroud Mourid, which was visited by Mr. Lay- 
is just because the particulars are so minute that/ ard in 1840, were found four bas-reliefs of colossal 
the coincidence is so valuable. ‘They are just such|dimensions, each sculptured on a large slab of 
trifles as a true historian is apt to omit; and just |stone, and representing allegorical figures. The 
such trifles that a fabricator would never think of greater part of these bas-reliefs bear long inscrip- 
applying. ‘These delicate agreements of one evan-| tions in cunciform characters, and are remarkable 
gelist with another, show that their story is an ex-/for their state of preservation. A certain number 
tract from the Book of Truth; a leaf from the!of other sculptures of smaller dimensions, repre- 
volume of actual occurrences—a derivation from a} senting scenes of Assyrian life or warlike episodes, 
counterpart original. And though all coeval lite-/have also been discovered. Those artistic trea- 
rature had perished—though all the external con-| sures are on their way to France. 


into foam in their descent by projecting rocks, a 
large mass of which, forming two leaning pillars, 
divides the fall at the top; one of them tapering 
so much towards its base, in form like a vast 
wedge, or heavy headed spike, that you wonder, 
with the rush and concussion of waters all around 
it, that it does not topple into the stream below, 
over which it leans, but it is said it has made this 
same appearance for a very long period. The river 
makes a bend just below the falls, and the whole 
scene, the picturesque shores which are seen for 
a long distance, the interesting looking old castle 
of Lauffent, with its high scalloped gables over- 
looking the magnificent dash of waters, is very, 
very beautiful. But we had been a little spoiled 
before seeing it. Having on the one hand recently 
witnessed many so much loftier falls, surpassing 
this far, in singularly wild and captivating beauty 
—though this exceeded them much in the volume 
of water precipitated ; and on the other, being so 
familiar with our own grand Niagara, whose mar- 
vellous every varying beauty, is only equalled by 
its vastness and sublimity, compared with which, 
where one of the largest rivers in the world plunges 
in one leap of from a hundred and fifty to a hun- 
dred and eighty feet in height,—this compar- 
tively narrow stream, in its fall of sixty feet, is 
but a trifle, we perhaps were not as well qualified 
to appreciate it, as we might have been under 
different circumstances. 7 . * 

Schaffhausen stands on the right bank of the 
Rhine, and is nowa place of but little importanee, 
though once it was a considerable depot for goods 
and produce going up or coming down the river. 
The falls rendering it necessary to land the cargoes 
of all vessels, and convey them above or below for 
re-shipment ; there were originally a few store 
houses and boat or skiff-houses, built for the ac- 
commodation of the traders, and from the latter 
the place took its name. The town bears the evi- 
dence of great antiquity ; many of the houses have 
projecting upper stories and oriel windows, and 
some have the whole front painted in fresco, the 
colouring being still bright, though the designs 
speak but poorly for the taste of the artists in 
those early times. Directly behind the town the 
ground rises abruptly, and the promenade on the 
top affords good views of it and of the river. The 
old Abbey is a solid antique looking building 
having extensive cloisters, crowded with monu- 
ments. A walk through the principal streets, and 
across the river on a long wooden bridge, afforded 
but little to note unless it was the appearance of 
great age in many of the buildings, and their per 
sistent use as dwellings, with all the inconvenl- 
ences of the architecture of two or three centuries 
agone, and which no desire for improvement or 
increased comfort has swept away, as would have 
been the case in our more progressive land. 
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to remain at this place, we left it the following 
morning by railroad, for Basle. And what a 
charming travel was this. For many, many miles 
we were passing a succession of the most exquisite 
little vales, between mountain looking hills sloping 
out towards the road, that the imagination could 
have conceived. I could not withdraw my head 
from the car-window, but kept it resting there the 
whole way lest I should miss any part of an exhi- 
bition that was so perfectly lovely—and found 
myself ever involuntarily but quietly exclaiming 
for my own relief, when it became decidedly a 
weakness to utter any more rhapsodies to . 
“Passing fair, passing fair!’ (I see I have 
scrawled in my note-book, ‘Elysian vales on the 
way from Schaffhausen to Basle.”’) Yes, surely 
all Switzerland is beautiful, if we may judge by 
what we have seen of it; and that is no limited 
portion. We tarried but one night at Basle, 
leaving the next morning for this city. What a 
wonderful change in the scenery almost as soon as 
we enter France. So soon, the most distant view 
of any thing like mountain or hill entirely dis- 
appears. Flat, flat, as far as the eye can reach; 
and either altogether without trees, or for miles 
in extent nothing but poplars, poplars, occasionally 
taking turns with stumpy water-willows. Some- 
times long rows of tall slender poplars, have all 
their branches trimmed off, excepting a small tuft 
at the top; looking really ludicrous—like rows of 
gigantic cow’s tails standing perpendicularly. 
Why this is done it is difficult for me to tell— 
perbaps farmers could explain—and it must be 
quite a difficult thing to accomplish. One would 
suppose if they are retained merely as dividing 
lines between the fields, and the shade is injurious 
to the crops, that hedges of almost any kind of 
shrub would be better; not exhausting the soil 
nearly so much as the large, far-reaching roots of 
these trees. 

It was ten o'clock in the evening when we ar- 
rived at Paris. So that—in the darkness—first im- 
pressions on approaching, or entering into this mag- 
hificent city, we had none, excepting of the perfection 
of the Macadamized streets over which the carriage 
glided to our hotel, as smoothly and noiselessly al- 
most as a toy-carriage over a carpeted floor. * * * 
As we have little or no sympathy with the people 
here or with anything Parisian, we shall probably 
be satisfied with what we shall be enabled to sce 
and to visit in eight or ten days. That this is a 
magnificent city, far more so than avy we have 
ever visited, as far as we can judge in the short 
time we have yet been here, there can be no doubt. 
But though it would be easy to fill a sheet or two 
in discoursing about its splendour, Xc., as it is nearly 
time to close and dispatch this letter, I believe I 
shall leave discussing France until our return 
home: which—delightful thought !—will be in a 
few weeks; and our next and last letters will be 
from England. We have been to the Louvre, to 
Versailles and to the Jardin des Plantes; and we 
shall occupy our time as industriously as possible 
from day to day, for we feel no inclination to tarry 
here long. I could not, if I would, attempt to 
give you any idea of the splendour of the two 
above-named palaces, as it would be fruitless; 
especially that at Versailles. We had witnessed 
magnificence which was almost bewildering repeat- 
edly before; but though we had become somewhat 
accustomed to such displays, this surpasses all we 
have ever seen; would almost have surpassed be- 
lief, could it ever have been pictured to me. But 
like the dazzling creations of a dream of fancy, 
more than a reality, as was all the splendour of 
colouring and gold, of carving and imagery on 
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I had no idea such marbles existed. 


colours prevailing, sometimes the other, according 
as that of the veining and clouding, or that of the, 
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There being nothing in particular to induce us| as we turned from one magnificent chamber to an-| worth while to attempt to give you some detailed 
other, down this vast gallery and up that, there| account of it. But it is so very inferior to those 
was nothing in all the display that afforded me 
real delight to behold, but the wonderful beauty of 
the marbles. 
The columns and arches, the linings of the walls| bestow much time or space upon it. Quite a large 
in the apartments, in the galleries, and on the spa-| portion of it indeed, which we passed through after 
cious stairways, were of superb, highly-polished | first entering the grounds, was in a state of positive 
marble of almost every colour:—purple, green, 
crimson, violet, orange, Xc.; sometimes one of these 


gardens in the number and variety of the animals, 
as well as in the order in which the greater part of 
the whole is kept, that I believe I shall not now 


and ruinous neglect, with dilapidated, deserted en- 
closures, and rank, multitudinous weeds, &c.; the 
other portions, however, the further we advanced, 
were in good order, though far inferior to the Eng- 


ground, was of the one colour or the other; and | lish in taste, beauty and completeness of arrange- 


the commingling of them producing, in effect, yet 
other shades. Sometimes a light or slender vein- 
ing ran sparsely through the whole; while in some 
the colouring would be richly and heavily clouded, 
in others dotted as if formed of a kind of a pebble 
or pudding stone, yet in lovely tints, and the inter- 
mediate between these three extremes, forming an 
almost endless variety of style or pattern. ‘These 





adornings of the palace,—though the thought of 


to look upon, for this was nature’s splendour. 


such immense cost is oppressive,—it was a delight) railing. 


ment. There was one animal here, the seal, that 
interested us much, and which we did not see in 
England. When we went to look at the seal-pond 
there, we were quite disappointed on discovering 
the only ampbibia in it were the huge sea-tartles ; 
I suppose the former had departed this life. The 
seal-pond here is situated in one of the finest parts 
of the garden. It is enclosed first by a handsome, 
raised, green bank, outside of which is an iron- 
The curious-looking creature, when we 
first saw it, was swimming about in the water; 


It was rather too neck-straining an operation to|above the surface of which it presently reared its 
strive to see half the details of the gorgeous fresco | head, which resembles that of a dog, and seemed 
paintings on the ceilings, between the groined|at once so engrossed with looking at something be- 
arches, &c., which, all done in the most brilliant| yond the spectators of which there were about a 
colours, are composed of historical and mythologi-|dozen, that it bestowed no attention upon any of 
cal scenes, scenes from Homer, Virgil, Xc., the|us. ‘Then it swam to the margin, and came quite 
figures of horses, men, angels, as large as, andjout of the water, its bright eyes still intently fol- 


larger than life. Much more interesting, of course, 
than these, were the fine oil-paintings; of the vast 
collection of which, at this palace, as well as at the 
Louvre, you have often heard ; but it is necessary 
to see them to form any conception of their num- 
ber; of course, they are of very different degrees 
of merit. It was quite impossible to bestow more 
than a glance upon most of them; and, indeed, of 
a large proportion, the subjects were so disagree- 
able and repulsive, we had no inclination to ap- 
proach them; though many are wonderful pro- 
ductions of art, and we were much interested 


what appeared to us some of the most surprisingly 
life-like exhibitions on canvass we had ever seen, 
to find, on consulting our catalogue, that they were 
the works of Vernet and David. We were highly 


several times, after having our attention riveted on| another in the most intelligent manner. 


lowing the object behind us. We turned to see, 
and soon observed what doubtless had so rivetted 
its attention; a man, one of the keepers, with a 
basket in which we afterwards found he brought 
fish to feed it; but at present he passed on, and 
out of sight. And now the seal condescends to 
bestow some consideration upon the visitors, and 
soon becomes as absorbed and interested, appa- 
rently, in looking at us, as we all are in beholding 
him. I certainly never saw so fine a head and 
countenance ou any brute before. Its beautiful, 
almost human-looking eye, goes roving from one to 
Fixed in- 
tently for a while upon the different individuals of 
ithis group, then of that, almost as if ready to 
|speak, with a bright, inquiring gaze, which seemed 





to say: “ Well, where did you come from?” or 


entertained in walking over the gardens of Ver-|“* What brought you here?” and “ What do you 
sailles. Through its almost interminable, long|think of me?” Now it desires a better opportu- 
promenades. ‘Turn and turn, this way or that,| nity of sceing us, and forthwith sets into operation 
round every angle or curve you come to, and there|the most extraordinary locomotion—waddling, 
seems to be no end—it is like a labyrinth. Its| flapping, squirming up the bank,—no decent Eng- 


cause of their novelty, not because we admired 
them more than if they had imitated nature. Not 
only are these long walks completely overhung by 
tall trees which have their branches trimmed so as 
to form a continuous and precise range of Gothic 
arches, of which their trunks are the columns, 


having, inside of these, high hedges cut perfectly | 
square, forming a perpendicular wail of icaves, so| 


that you seldom cun see what they enclose, or 
across from one walk to the other, but the lakes, if 


lakes they may be called, are cut in various fan-| 


tastical, but mathematically precise shapes, and 


the large yew and box trees, and other evergreens | 


capable of such carving, are cut in the form of 
vases, urus, and I know not what. 
among ‘all are numerous fountains with various 
fanciful sculptured marble-devices, and reservoirs, 
and statues singly, or in groups, at almost every 
turn. 

At the Jardin des Plantes we were, of course, 
very much gratified with the exhibition of animals, 
plants, &e. And if we had not visited the Zoolo- 


walls and ceiling, of marble columns and arches, | ical gardens in England, I should think it quite 


Interspersed | 


curiously artificial arrangements interested us, be-|lish word can describe such outlandish motions. 


| Poor thing, 1 could not but feel pity for it—which 
it would not thank me for—it appearing as if it mast 
feel ashamed on land, of its unwieldy, helpless, dis- 
|agreeable, reptile, fishy-looking body, which seems 
jas a kivd of perpetual insult or degradation to the 
|superior head; as if they had not been intended 
the one for the other. The keeper again makes 
his appearance with a basket of fish, which the 
seal quickly discovers, and as quickly withdraws 
the favour of his bright glances from us; then 
flounderivg and wriggling down the bank, soon 
gracefully dives into the water ;—yes gracefully, 
for now he is in his proper element,—winds and 
wheels round under the surface which conceals his 
inelegant nether proportions, with head erect, and 
delighted eye, watching his benefactor the while, 
until he casts into the water,—his dining-saloon,— 
a nice dinner of fish. The interesting creature! 
how I was charmed with hin—and said quietly to 
‘myself, if 1 were a person of wealth, and thought 





jseal for a pet. 
| ‘te botanical department is quite separate from 


it right to possess a Chatsworth, 1 would havea | 
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the zoological. As we passed by this part of the | Paris in the respects we have alluded to. There| Interesting Hints from the Diary of a Young 
garden, after having seen all the animals, we ob-|are no streets in London that will compare with| Minister—Respecting the state of her mind on 
served it appeared to be laid out in long, stiff rows several of the boulevards of Paris, no rows of stores| entering on this new and important work, Elizabeth 
of beds like a vegetable garden, without the least | that can compete for beauty and splendour with those| Collins says: “My mouth being thus opened, [ 
regard whatever to taste or ornamental effect; and |in the Rue Rivoli, and others in the neighbourhood | was ready to conclude I should be more steadil 

looking over it thus, there would appear to be nojof the Tuileries, &c. The brilliancy and varied| favoured, and not experience such deep exercise 
elegant variety of flowers. Of this, however, we |lustre of the Boulevard Italien, and other streets|as I had passed through; but I was disappointed ; 








could not fairly judge in this way, as the season jopening into it, when the shops are lighted up at 


for the finest might be over. But as now a heavy 
thunderstorm appeared to be gathering, we could | 
not tarry any longer for a more careful inspection. | 
Soon it came down upon us tremendously, with | 
vivid lightning and terrific thunder, like a genuine 
American “thunder-gust;” and we were glad to} 





for although I had great peace, in giving up to 
night, is probably unequalled by any thing of the| speak a few words in meetings, when required, yet 
kind in any other city in the world. The showy/I often had to experience close baptisms; such 
public buildings, the triumphal arches, the ample| stripping seasons, that I have been ready to call 
public squares or gardens, the fountains and the/all in question, and conclude that I have been 
various monuments with which Paris abounds,| misled, and that it was not required of me to speak 


give to it an appearance of finished splendour which|in public. But my great and good Master, who 








seek a conveyance to our lodgings as soon as pos-|we have nowhere seen equalled. The Bois de Bou-|saw my distress, suffered me not to sink, but con- 
sible. . ° a * * \logne, with its fine sheets of water, its miniature|descended in mercy to favour me at seasons with 
The following is from ’s notes :— Travel-|cataract, its beautiful walks and roads through| the lifting up of the light of his glorious counten- 
lers, who like ourselves remain but a short time in| woods and shrubbery, and its model farm, is far| ance, whereby my poor drooping spirit was raised 
Paris, can form but an inadequate conception of| more attractive than any one of the extensive parks|and comforted. My friends also showed great 
the innumerable objects of interest collected within|in London; but the Jardin des Plantes is not|kindness and sympathy towards me.”—From a 
its limits, or arrive at any reliable estimate of the| worthy of comparison with the Zoological Garden.| Memorial of Elizabeth Collins. 
true character of the inhabitants and their institu- |‘The Palace of the Tuileries is far more extensive 
tions; but we can compare what we have learned jand imposing than Buckingham Palace, but St. For “The Friend.” 
from books, &c., with what meets our own eyes, and| James’ Park, in front of the latter, excels greatly| The salvation of the immortal soul is of infinite 
contrast the impressions made upon our minds,|in beauty and loveliness the gardens of the former,| importance to every human being, and should ob- 
while mingling in the motley crowd, and viewing|or the whole range of the Champs Elysées. But| tain time and attention more than anything else in 
the striking and ever shifting scenes presented in | alas, what of all this magnificence! the eye soon| this world. Our merciful Creator and Judge has 
this celebrated city, with the imaginings we had | wearies of it, and go where we may, we cannot be| provided the means by which, and declared the 
previously entertained respecting its volatile and |long in finding out that it is the character of those| terms upon which salvation can be worked out with 
flippant citizens, its famous boulevards, gardens, |inhabiting it, that adds to or takes from the attrac- 














palaces, tewples of art and science, its churches, | 


fear and trembling, and a well-grounded hope at 


quays, bridges, and monuments. 

We had expected to take private lodgings, and 
pursue the common course of dining and supping 
at an eating house during our tarriance, but ar- 
riving in the city late at night, and not having at 
hand the memorandum of name and dwelling to 
which we had been recommended before leaving 
home, we applied to one of the officers at the sta- 
tion for advice as to a suitable hotel at which to 
spend the night, and were politely sent by him to 
what proved a comfortable resting place. Finding, 
on enquiry of an American banker, the next 
morning, that our hotel was esteemed a desirable 
home for strangers, and there being several about 
it who spoke English, and it being near the centre 
of the city, we decided not to change our quarters. 
Though we remained but eight days in Paris, the 
whole time—except on First-day and the hours 
necessary for sleep—was given to constant exer- 
tion in sight-seeing, and we accomplished a great 
deal. It would not be worth while attempting to 
particularize and describe the many places of deep 
interest we visited, some for their historical associ- 
ations, some for the vast treasures of art and sci- 
ence displayed in them, sowe as specimens of what 
immense wealth, great constructive genius and un- 
bounded national pride, can accomplish, some the 
creations of the Imperial will, intended to purchase 
popularity, and some the praiseworthy productions 
of municipal legislation, designed to promote the 
health and pleasure of the populace; such as The 
Tuileries, The Palace Royal, ‘The Luxumburg, ‘he 
Louvre, The Hotel de Ville, The Palace de Jus- 
tice, The Bourse, Notre Dame, The Hotel des In- 
valids, The Palace d’ Industrie, Le Jardin de Tuile- 
ries, Le place du Concord, The Champs Elysées, 
Le Bois de Boulogne, Le Jardin des Plantes, aud 
very many others, less notorious. 

On summing up the beauties and defects that 
have attracted our attention in the several cities we 
have visited in Europe, we cannot hesitate in ac- 


tiveness of a city, so as to make it a place of|tained of admission among the saintsin light. But 
pleasure or of interest to those who sympathize} as the heart of man is deceitful above all things 
with them in their tastes or pursuits. ‘The gene-}and desperately wicked, he may deceive himself, or 
ral order observed by the mu!titude in the streets| be deceived by others, into a false estimate of his 
of all parts of Paris, and the politeness with which| condition, or into attempting to climb up some other 
a stranger is universally treated, are calculated to) way than that appointed, and thus miss of entering 
impress him favourably. There are, no doubt,/through Christ the door; and finally be denied 
maby pious people in the city, many who have a|admission into any of those mansions which He 
right conception of the true purposes for which life| has prepared for his cross-bearing disciples. 

is given, and the duties required by its Author to} The Holy Scriptures teach us that such a mis- 
be performed by them, but the whole aspect of so-\take is very possible, and irreparable, except by 
ciety as presented in public, and in the little per-| totally abandoning reliance on our own wisdom 
sonal intercourse we had with some of the inbabi-| and powers, and in the simplicity and trust of a lit- 
tants was that of levity, vanity and an insatiable) tle child, embracing the offers of light and strength 
appetite for excitement or pleasure. The principal| made by the Spirit of Christ in the secret of the 
streets are crowded through the day with those who| soul, submitting to be brought by Him through the 
appear to be only busy idlers, and in the evenings) straight gate, and striving in all humility to walk 
the wide side walks of the boulevards are covered|in the narrow way. This is no light work, abound- 
with tables and chairs, occupied by companies of] ing as it does with fears and tribulations, though 
men and women, drinking wine or coffee, and| giving rise to a participation in that peace and those 
chatting or laughing; thousands upon thousands| consolations which man’s merciful Guide and Re- 
thus spending the most of their time while the|deemer has in store for those who serve him. It 
weather permits, and making this kind of compan-|is therefore ofttimes not a little refreshing and in- 
ionship a substitute for the enjoyments which with) structive to those who are anxious not to be de- 


us are to be found exclusively at home. All the|ceived, and struggling with many doubts and 


. . . © . . 
public gardens are thus thronged, and music, danc-| temptations, to bear in mind the records left by 
ing, games, shows, and various other pastimes ap- 


faithful and experienced servants, who have re- 
pear to be habitually going on in all directions.| ceived the end of their faith and entered into rest, 
The first day of the week is little observed, for| of the Lord’s dealings with their souls; inciting, as 
though the places for worship are open, we were| they should always do, to watchfulness not to turn 
told that very few but women resorted to them,| aside, but to pursue their way by the footsteps of 
jand they in the morning only. The shops were] the flock, and to feed, as they did, beside the shep- 
making their usual] display, and mechanics of va-|herd’s tents. 
rious descriptions were driving on their work, while} Having recently been perusing some account of 
the usual cries and sounds of wheels filled the air.| Stephen Crisp, I have thought the recital given of 
Many however, who work throughout the morning,| some of the experiences of his early life well caleu- 
devote the after part of the day to pleasure, and|lated to interest many of the readers of “ The 
placards and newspapers parade in large letters the 


q ’ Friend,” and to stir them up to a strict examination 
advertisements to theatrical performances to take| of themselves whether they are in the faith, and 
place in the evening of that day.” 


_ coming to know in their daily life its powerful 
To me the whole atmosphere seemed saddening] operation for the purifying of the heart. He was 
jand disheartening, and I was rejoiced when the 
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a dedicated servant and able minister of the Lord, 


knowledging that Paris has by far more of magni-|time arrived which we had fixed on for returning 





ficence, of beauty, and of attractiveness in its mu-/|to England. 
. hicipal regulations, than any other. London is far 
larger, far more wonderful as an aggregation of 
humanity in all its phases, but it must succumb to 


(To be continued.) 





A soul redeemed demands a life of praise. 


but as his narrative goes back to the early days of 
his life, the children may derive benefit from the 
erusal, as well as those more advanced in years. 
“Surely the Lord hath had an eye of tender 
compassion upon me, from the day that he formed 
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me, and hath appointed me to his praise, and to\nor were in trouble, though they were far more | of obtaining ; and so made my prayer almost faith- 
witness forth his goodness. For so soon as I can| wicked than I, in their speech and actions; ab, |less, and without success. But I knew that with- 


remember, and so soon as I was capable of under- | Lord ! thought I, what will become of these? See-|out the power of God I must perish, let them say 
standing, he made me to understand that which|ing so heavy a hand is upon me, I can find neither| what they would, and I could not reckon myself 





consented not to any evil, but stood in my soul as| peace, nor assurance of thy love. 


a witness against all evil; and manifested that I 
should not lie, nor steal, or be stubborn, or be diso- 
bedient, but should behave myself in meekness and 
quietness, and set truth before me, as that which 
was better than falsehood. This same witness, 
even in the days of my childhood, ministered peace 
and boldness to me, when I hearkened to the coun- 
sel of it; but there was a contrary nature and seed 
in me that was of this world, and not of God, which 
inclined unto evil, and unto the way and manner 
of this evil world, as most of all suiting the carnal 
wind; and an eye began to open in me that saw 
what was acceptable with man, rather than what 
was well-pleasing to God. 

“ And that eye being daily ministered unto by 
the various objects, and examples of vanity, a de- 
light sprung up in that which was evil, and my 
senses became exercised with vanity, by which the 
pure seed became oppressed and grieved from day 
to day, and began to cry out against me; and 
condemnation began to be stirred up in me, and 
fear entered, where before, no fear was, and the 
pure innocency was lost. And then, having at any 
time done or spoken any evil, the [divine] Light, 
or pure principle in me, would manifest it to me, 
and show me that [ ought not so to have done. I 
felt condemnation, which how to escape I knew 
not. But then, the evil spirit that led to trans- 
gress, would always stand ready to help in this 
need. Sometimes it stirred up the subtilty in me, 
to plead a reason for what I had done, or a pro- 
vocation or a good intent, or else to deny, or at 
least to mitigate the evil of my deed, and so to stop 
the mouth of the witness of God, and to see if | 
could escape the condemnation of the witness of 
God and procure my own peace. 

“ But alas! this was a miserable help, for the 
light would often shine through all this, and quell 
my reasonings; and showed me, when I was but a 
child, that in a pure reason that is from God, there 
is no reason for any evil, let provocations, tempta- 
tions, or examples be what they can, or will. So 
was I often stripped naked from all my reasoning 
and coverings ; and then I learned another way to 
get ease from the judgment. 

“When I was very young, about seven or eight 
years old, I would use when judgment overtook me 
for evil, to yield that it was so; and therefore thought 
that I must do something to please God again, and 
80 hereupon I learned to pray, and to weep in secret, 
and to covenant with God for more watchfulness, 
and so I thought for a season I was as one unbur- 
thened from my weight. Yet this best state was 
accompanied with many doubtings and question- 
ings, whether my evils were blotted out, or no: 


“Then the enemy would tempt me to rest, and 
be quiet, in that it was better with me than with 
others, and my reason wrought strongly to make 
up a peace to myself herein. But the pure witness 
followed me, and left me not, but pursued me night 
and day, and broke my peace faster than I could 
make it up, for my mind was in my own works, 
and I could see no further. I heard talk of a Christ 
and Saviour, but oh! thought I, that I knew him. 

‘* My ear was lent to the discourses and dispu- 
tations of the times, which were very many; and 
one while I let in one thing, and another while 
another. Sometimes I heard men dispute that God 


saved while | was captivated with a corrupt and 
rebellious nature, let them all say what they could. 
I remembered the words of Christ, He that com- 
mitteth sin is the servant of sin, and that I knew 
was I, 

‘*In this iron furnace I toiled and laboured, and 
none knew my sorrows and griefs, which at times 
were almost intolerable, so that I wished I had 
never been born, or that my end might be like the 
beasts of the field, for 1 counted them happy, for 
they had no such bitter combat here as I had, nor 
should endure that bereafter, that I feared I must 
endure after all, for I did see my misery, but I saw 


uo way to escape. 
“ Then I thought I had best not keep my misery 


|so close, but disclose it to some that may be might 
Otherwhile, men talked of an election and|belp me. But well might I say, miserable com- 


a reprobation of persons before time. I considered |forters I found them all to be; for they would bid 
that diligently, and thought, if that were so, and 1|me apply the promises by faith, and suck comfort 
could but get so many signs and marks of an elect) out of the scriptures; and tell of the apostle’sstate, 
soul, as might bring me to quiet, then I would keep| mentioned in the viith of the Romans, and tell me 
it; and not beso tossed as [ had been. I grew a|it was so with him, and yet he was a servant of 
very diligent hearer and regarder of the best min-| Jesus Christ, and such like deceitful daubings as 
isters, as they were reputed ; and went with as much |they had daubed themselves with, in like manner 
diligence and cheerfulness to reading, and to hear-|dealt they with me; not considering how the apos- 
ing sermons, as other children went to their play |tle called that a wretched and an undelivered state, 
and sportings. as I might well do mine. But all these things took 
“‘ And when [ heard any one treat upon that point |but little place in fe; my wound remaived un- 
of election ; and how a man might know if he were| healed, and he that wounded me and was able to 
elect, and would in their dark wisdom lay down|have healed me, was nigh me, and I knew him not.” 
signs of a true believer, and signs of an elect soul, (To be concluded.) 
then would I try myself in their measure, and weigh ; , . 
myself in their balance, and so gather up a little} A Missionary’s Horse-——The Canadian Chris- 
peace to myself, finding such things in me as they |¢?a Guardian has an article under this head, in 
spoke of for signs; as, a desire against sin, a loath-|which we read :—In the Halifax, (Nova Scotia,) 
ing myself for sin, a love to them that were counted | Wesleyan of the 19th of January, an article 


sees no sin in his people ; then, I said, surely I am 


none of them; for he marketh all my transgres- 
sions. 








especially when I saw that 1 was again overtaken 
by the evil spirit, and led into evil thoughts, words | 
or actions. For the [divine] witness cried even 
then to have my whole mind given up to the Lord, 
and that in thought, word and deed, [ should serve 
him, but I knew not that it was from God ; but this 
I knew, that I wanted power to answer the requir- 


the best people, a longing to be rid of sin, &c. 


headed ‘A Musical Horse,’ brought to my recol- 


“ But alas! here was yet but the blind leading|lection a horse owned by the late’ William Peacock, 


my poor blind soul. 


This was not the balance of|an Irish Wesleyan missionary. 


In the year 1806 


the sanctuary ; and when I had gotten a little peace |he visited the north of Ireland. He had a fine 


and quietness, and thought to hold it, alas, it would 
soon be shattered and broken. When God’s pure 
witness arose in me, that J must be weighed in the 
true balance, oh then I found | was much too light; 
then anguish would again kindle in me, and a ery 
was in me; Oh whither shall I go? and what shall 
Ido? that I may come to a settled state, before I 
go hence and be seen no more. 

“In this woeful condition, the thoughts of death 
would bring a dread over soul and body; and 
trembling and horror were often upon me, fearing 
that | was set apart for a vessel of wrath, and 
must bear the fiery indignation of God forever. 
And oh, that word ‘ forever,’ would often be terri- 
ble to me, but how to prevent it I knew not. 

“* Now I began to perceive my own insufficiency, 
and my want of God's power, and that it was not 
in my own power to keep myself out of sin, and the 
wages of it was death, so that | was in a great 
strait, sometimes thinking I had better give over 
seeking, and sometimes thinking, if I perish I had 
better perish secking. 
upper hand for a season, and I became a diligent 


Here the good got the! 


| horse, but being constantly travelling, the horse 
became lame, and not able to proceed any further. 
My brother gave W. Peacock an excellent horse, 
and kept his. After some considerable time, by 
rest and attention, the horse partially recovered. 
The first work the horse had afterwards, was to 
take the family, in a carriage, to the Quarterly 
Love Feast. By the time they arrived at the 
church, the service had commenced. The congre- 
gation were singing, and, as soon as the horse came 
within hearing of the singing, he stopped, and all 
that could be done, he would not proceed further 
|—the family had to alight and walk. The servant 
remained with the horse, who stated, as soon as 
the singing ceased, the horse went on as usual. [ 
‘have seen him tried by a person on his back, and 
|two or three persons together singing a hymn; as 
|soon as the horse-came within hearing of the sing- 
‘ing he immediately stopped, and would not pro- 
‘eeed further as long as they continued to sing. 
Peacock said he had travelled through every pro- 
vince and county, and preached in every market 
town in Ireland, on that horse’s back. The horse 





ings of that in me, which witnesseth against evil in|seeker, and prayer, and mourner, and would often| was so accustomed to stand during the singing and 


me, and this I lamented day and night. 


find out the most secret fields and unusual places, 


“When I was about nine or ten years old, I|there to pour out my complaints to the Lord. 


Sought the power of God with great diligence and 
earnestness 


h 


“ When I was but about twelve years old, my gen- 


‘preaching, that he never moved.” 





Emancipation in Louisiana —On May 12th, 


» with strong cries and tears; and if Ijeral and constant ery was after the power by which|Gen. Shepley, Military Governor of Louisiana, 
ad bad the whole world, I would have given it,|1 might overcome corruptions, and although I heard |issued an order declaring inoperative the state 


to have known how to obtain power over my cor-|the teachers of those times, daily saying, none could law prohibiting the emancipation of slaves, on 
Tuptions. And when I saw the carelessness of live without sin, and the doctrine of pertection holden|the ground that such law has never been sanc- 
other children, and their profaneness, and that|as a dangerous error, yet that did not abate my|tioned by the military authorities, and is inconsis- 
they did not, (that I could discern,) think of God,|cry ; though indeed it did often weaken my belief jtent with the priuciples which control the policy 








of the government. All persons hereafter shall | 


have the right to emancipate their slaves on peti- 
tion to any court of record, and any person held 
as a slave, and being legally entitled to freedom, 
may bring a suit for his or her freedom in any 
court of record, against the person claiming or 
holding him or her as a slave. 


Nankin, or Chinese Sheep.—The Maine Farmer 
publishes the following in —. to this new breed 
of sheep, and thinks it will be but a few years ere 
they will become quite common among us, as their 
desirable qualities are made known :—This breed 
was imported from China, and first introduced into 
this country a few years since by Theodore Smith, 
of Norwalk, Connecticut. The first importation 
consisted of three ewes, and in twenty months from 
the time of their arrival, T. Smith bad a clear in- 
crease of more than seventy sheep and lambs from 
these three. This statement at first seems almost 
incredible, but it is published in the Albany Cown- 
try Gentleman of March 5th, 1863, over his own 
name, and from this and the statements of other 
reliable gentlemen in regard to the wonderful 
fecundity of this breed of sheep, no doubt what- 
ever is to be attached to the above. They breed 
twice a year, and have from three to five lambs at 
atime. T. Smith, in an account of these sheep, 
says: “ The live weight of the bucks is from 175 
to 200 pounds, and the ewes proportionately heavy. 
The quality of the mutton is the finest I ever saw, 
being entirely free from the strong taste common 
to most other breeds of sheep. The wool is coarse 
and long. They are easy keepers, and do not 
jump fences—a low stone wall is sufficient to turn 
them. They are quite hardy, and stand our 
northern winters equal to any sheep I ever saw. 
Their great recommendation lies in the quality and 
quantity of mutton that can be produced in a short 
time.” T. Smith also made several experiments in 
crossing them with other breeds, and with good 
results. They were crossed with the Leicester, 
Merino, and Saxon, giving three lambs at a birth; 
and T. Smith states that any breed crossed with 
the Napkin buck, will invariably have two or three 
lambs at once. The system of crossing with ewes 
of other breeds might preserve the wonderful fea- 
tures of fecundity in the offspring, but we doubt 
if the characteristics of sweet mutton and freedom 
from jumping would be likewise propagated. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—News from England to the 2d inst. Earl 
Russell had made an important speech on American 
affairs, which, on the whole, was conciliatory and friendly 
to the United States. He justified England in recogniz- 
ing the confederates as belligerents, and answered some 
imputations brought by the people of the North, particu- 
larly the speech of Senator Sumner. He also replied to 
the complaint of the South in regard to the recognition 
of the blockade, and asserted that although self-interest 
demanded that England should break it, she prefers the 
course of honour. He showed that the government bad 
not sufficient evidence against the Alabama to detain 
her, until she had sailed, and explained the difficulties 
in the way of interference in such cases. He drew a line 
between ordinary vessels equipped for war purposes, and 
steam rams, which in themselves were formed for acts 
of offence, and might be used without ever touching the 
confederate shores. He asserted that the government 
was ready to do everything that duty and neutrality re- 
quired, everything just to a friendly nation, and such as 
they would wish done to themselves. He complimented 
the Federal government and Secretary Seward upon the 
fairness with which they discharged matters of “differ- 
ence, but said there were others, including Senator 
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Sumner, who had acted differently. He denounced the 
efforts of those who sought to create trouble between 
America and Europe, and with expressions of friendship 
towards America, he asserted that all his efforts would 
be to maintain peace. Speaking of Poland, he defended 
England’s position and remonstrated against that of 
Russia, but did not think that England should go to war 
on the subject. As regards Mexico, he thought that if 
the Mexicans approved of what was being done for them 
they should be allowed to do so. The London Times, 
referring to the withdrawal of the rebel ambassador from 
London, suggests that the grounds which have probably 
prompted the government at Richmond, are to address 
themselves at last wholly and exclusively to France; 
that Power having taken a position on the American 
continent “which actually enables it to confer a favour 
upon this poor, harassed and unrecognized confederacy.” 
The confederate loan advanced five per cent. on receipt 
of the news of Gen. Rosecran’s defeat near Chattanooga. 
The Mexican deputation to offer the crown to Maximilian, 
were to be received by him on the 3d inst. He would 
then make known the formal acceptance of the throne. 
The pirates Alabama, Georgia and Conrad, had been 
visiting Cape Town and other ports in the vicinity. <A 
number of ships had been captured or destroyed by them. 
The Alabama reported in all 56 prizes, and the Georgia 
15, the Conrad had also taken several American vessels. 
The Liverpool cotton market was quiet, quotations un- 
changed. The breadstuffs market was dull, but prices 
generally steady. Flour, 18s. a 23s. per barrel. Red 
wheat, 6s. 10d. a 88. 3d. Consols, 93}. 

Unitep States.—Virginia.—Near the close of last 
week, a portion of the Federal army attempted a recon- 
noisance on the south side of Robertson’s river, where 
they were met by a large body of rebel cavalry. A 
severe contest ensued, during which the Union forces 
were pushed back towards Culpepper. A large rebel 
force which had been concentrated around Madison 
Court-house, moved from that place on the 10th inst., 
going in a northwardly direction. The Richmond £z- 
aminer publishes despatches stating that the United 
States army were falling back to Culpepper Court-house; 
also that Gen. Wheeler had captured and burned five 
hundred wagons belonging to it. The following were 
the prices of some articles in Richmond on the 8th inst. 
Butter, $4 a $5.50 per pound; eggs, $2 a $2.50 per doz.; 
bacon, $2.50 a $2.75 per pound; mackerel, $4 each ; 
sausages, $1.50 per pound ; sugar, $2.50 a $2.85; sweet 
potatoes, $2, and white do. $1.50 per half peck; flour, 
$40 a $45 a barrel; corn meal, $10 per bushel. No 
corn, hay or fodder for sale. General Foster telegraphs 
to Washington the successful result of an expedition, 
sent under Gen. Wistar, into Matthews county, Virginia. 
The party captured many prisoners, and destroyed a| 
great number of boats used in the smuggling of goods 
across Chesapeake bay. The Fourth U. S. Infantry, 
(coloured,) composed a portion of the expedition. 

The Siege of Charleston.—There appears as yet to be 
no material change in the state of affairs. On the 6th, 
the rebels made an attempt to destroy the frigate Iron- 
sides, by means of a torpedo. The attempt failed, but 
the Ironsides is said to have been considerably injured 
by the explosion. The failure is attributed to there 
being an insufficient quantity of powder in the machine, 
and its being ignited too near the water's edge. A 
Charleston despatch of the 7th says, that Gen. Gilmore’s 
works on Morris Island seem to be nearly completed. 
Occasional firing from the batteries on both sides con- 
tinued without any’marked results. 

Tennessee.—M’Minnville, Tenn., was attacked on the 
3d inst. by several thousand rebel cavalry, and the gar- 
rison, consisting of a regiment of infantry, was captured. 
The rebels burned a train of cars, and inflicted serious 
injuries on the railroad, they also destroyed a train of 
two hundred wagons, and captured an ammunition train 
of twelve wagons. The rebels quickly retreated, but 
were pursued and routed, several hundred of them being 
taken prisovers. The design of the rebel raid was to 
prevent reinforcements from reaching Whattanooga, but} 
it failed, as the damage to the railroad was soon repaired. 
On the 5th inst., the rebel batteries opened on General 
Rosecran’s position, but the range was so long, being 
nearly three miles, that very little inconvenience was 
sustained from it. The latest despatches from Knoxville 
state General Burnside was secure in his position. He 
held all the passes into North Carolina, and was in com- 
munication with Gen. Rosecrans by means of the right 
wing of the army. On the 10th, a rebel force of 6,000 
men was attacked at Blue Springs, and driven from the 
field after a sharp engagement, in which the Union troops 
lost about sixty men. 

The Southwest.—The rebels have of late shown renewed 
activity in Louisiana, Mississippi, and adjacent States 
beyond the Mississippi river. A number of collisions 


between the hostile forces are reported, in some of 
which the rebels suffered most, and in others they jn. 
flicted greater injuries than they received. Gen. John. 
ston was reported to be at Canton, Miss., with 15,000 
troops, and a body of 4,000 rebel cavalry was recently 
nearlVicksburg. The object of some of these movements 
seems to be, to intercept reinforcements for Chattanooga, 
A large rebel force has been collected for an attack upon 
Fort Scott, Ark., and Gen. Blunt had @ narrow escape 
from capture. About three hundred rebels, wearing the 
United States uniform, made an attack upon his esco 
and out of one hundred men, seventy-eight were killed, 
The rebels have also made a formidable raid from Ar. 
kansas into Missouri, burning bridges, tearing up rail- 
roads, and plundering and destroying property. The 
Federal forces were moving from various points to arrest 
their depredations. 

Destruction of Life in the Army.—The papers publish 
a list of casualties among general officers in both armies 
since the commencement of the war. The names of 
ninety-one generals are given, who have been killed in 
battle or died from sickness during this period. Forty 
of this number belonged to the Federal army, and fifty. 
one to the army of the rebellion. A large number have 
also been disabled by wounds and sickness. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 270, including 
eighteen soldiers. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 12th inst. Mew York.—American gold 50 a5 
premium. United States six per cents, 1881, 108. Bal- 
ance in the N. York Sub-Treasury, $29,768,665. Specie 
in the New York banks, $29,927,282. The exports of 
specie during the previous week were very large, the 
aggregate export since First mo. Ist, 1863, amounts to 
$35,857,174. Uplands cotton, 91. Superfine State flour, 
$5.40 a $5.65. Shipping brands, Obio, $6.50 a $6.75, 
Red western wheat, $1.40 a $1.43; new Chicago spring, 
$1.38 a $1.39; Amber Iowa, $1.39 a $1.42. Barley, 
$1.40 a $1.50. Oats, 88 a 90 cts. Mixed and yellow 
corn, $1.02 a $1.05 Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $5 
$5.75. Extra, $5.88 a $6.50. Prime red wheat, $1.45 
$1.50; white, $1.65 a $1.75. Rye, $1.25. Yellow and 
mixed corn, $1.05. Oats, 85. Baltémore.—Southern red 
wheat, $1.58 a $1.63. White Kentucky and Southern, 
$1.80 a $1.95. Corn, white and yellow, $1.05 a $1.07, 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


A Friend, well qualified to teach writing, is wanted in 
the Boys’ Department at West-town. Persons desirous 
of engaging are desired to make early application to 
James Emlen, West Chester, Pa.; Samuel Hilles, Wil- 
mington, Del.; Thomas Evans, or Joseph Scattergood, 
Philadelphia. 

Tenth mo. 12th, 1863. 


WEST GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Near West Grove Station, on the Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Central Railroad, Chester county, Pa, 

The Winter Session to open on Second-day the 2d of 
Eleventh month. Tuomas Conarp, 

Ninth mo. 29th, 1863. Principal. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Winter Session of the School will commence on 
the 9th of Eleventh month next. 

Parents and others intending to send children as 
pupils, will please make early application to Dusrs 
Kyieut, Superiutendent, at the School. (Address, Street 
Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.;) or, to CHartes J. ALLER, 
Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuua H. WorTHING- 
ron, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Enis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila 
pelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Christiana Smith, O., omitted 2d mo. 
21st, 1862, $2, vol. 35; also $2, vol. 36; from R. Wood- 
ward, N. Y., $6, vols. 26, 27 and 37; from Thos. Crozer, 
Io., per A. Cowgill, Agt., $4, vols. 36 and 37; from Joba 
M. Smith, 0., $2, vol. 37; from Sarah A. Cope, o—- 
Gilbert, and Edward Y. Cope, Pa., per W. C. Cope, $2 


each, vol. 37. 
ne en 


Diep, after a short illness, at his residence in Medford, 
New Jersey, on the Third of the Ninth month, 1863, 
Davip Livezey, in the 86th year of his age, a member 
Upper Evesham Monthly Meeting. 
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